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gave the Irish an advantage over the English poor in allowing them to
apply for poor relief without fear of being sent back to their parishes.54
They had a special gift for relating stories of distress, 'you never can
believe one word they say*, said Burgoyne, *they have so much ingen-
uity and so much imagination. . . / The pressure of the Irish poor
threatened to break down the poor-law machinery in some of the
London parishes as well as in Liverpool and Manchester, and made the
administration of the vagrancy laws more defective than ever. Peace
brought poverty and unemployment to England, and in Ireland, with-
out a poor law, distress reached such a point that emigration to England
was forced upon the people. The effects of this immigration in London
is illustrated by the experiences of the Mendicity Society which offered
work at stone-breaking to the poorest able-bodied men who came to
their office at which they earned from a shilling to eighteenpence a day.
The Irish, however, undertook the work at a rate which gave them only
sixpence or eightpence a day.
The most destitute of the English would not work for those wages, yet the
Irish did it cheerfully and regretted when they could not have the work to do.
,.. The news of their being thus employed reached Ireland, the natives came
over in large numbers, men, women and children, and sat themselves down
in the street near the office - their numbers caused great alarm.55
The Irish had other qualities besides a low standard of living which
gave them an advantage in the London labour market. They had
greater physical strength than Londoners, and some of them (those of
St Giles always excepted) were perhaps thriftier than the English of a
corresponding class. Mayhew found that this was the case in the nine-
teenth century, and it was probably equally true in the eighteenth.56 It
might be expected from their peasant origin and their habit of saving
money for the rent of their land and cabin in Ireland. Two characteristi-
cally Irish occupations, that of the chairman and the milk-seller (milk
walks were bought and sold by the milk-sellers) both needed some
small amount of capital as well as physical strength.
Many of the Jews, like many of the Irish, came to England, not
because there was a demand for their labour or even a possibility of
earning a living, but to escape starvation and obtain charity. During
the Protectorate and in the reign of Charles n a body of Spanish and